THE MALE FLIRT. 
by ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Have you seen Mrs. Gordon since she returned from Europe!” said 
James Ewing to his friend Henry Alford, as they stood on the steps of the Astor 
House, “Her widowhood has not impaired her charms; she is even more 
beautiful than when she left here two years ago. 


“Indeed!—and she has returned, | presume, immensely rich. Her husband was, 
you know, a millionnaire.” 


“Yes! he died but a short week after they landed at Havre, leaving her all his 
immense wealth. He will be a fortunate man who wins the widow; and she 
already has crowds of suitors. If | remember aright, Harry, you once had a sort 
of flirtation with her, and | was one among those who thought you, rather than 
the rich Powell, the favored one. Why, in the deuce, didn't you persevere!” 


“| was too poor,” said Alford, with a shrug of the shoulders, “and she was no 
richer. It would have been madness to many.” 


“Then why did you pay her such attention!” asked Ewing in some surprise, “for 

many months you were constantly by her side. | always thought that some little 
difference—a lover’s quarrel you know—had separated you, and that each was 
too proud to make any advances subsequently.” 


“Let us step into my room, and | will tell you. Egad, it’s a wonder you haven't 
seen the truth long ago. | thought you knew more of the world.” 


The two companions were soon seated in Alford's room when he began: 


“Emily Maxwell was, you know, a splendid girl. But she was poor. | saw and 
admired her. Yet my circumstances would not permit me to marry. Now young 
fellows like myself, who have access to good society and are yet without the 
means to support a wife, must either fly the company of the dear creatures 
altogether, or else indulge in what | call innocent flirtation—” 


“Innocent!” 


“Yes! innocent —why, my dear fellow, you start as if a bomb had rolled under 
your chair, you needn't be so alarmed at my words. All | mean to say is this— 
that, because one can’t marry one isn’t therefore to be deprived of love, | don’t 
mean exactly your serious love, but a sort of half real half jesting feeling, such 
as one experiences toward a girl he is flirting with. You talk with her, walk with 
her, read with her, sing with her, and in short pay her pretty devoted attention 
for a while, but when you find you are in danger of getting, seriously in love, 
then you back out, and seek some new beauty to flirt with. One may thus have 
all the little excitements of a courtship—the pique, the soothing, the flattered 
vanity, the one particular angel to whom you chat in a half whisper—without the 
danger of involving your honor by an engagement—” 


“But surely there is danger in this, if not to yourself, at least to the lady.” 


“Oh! no—you are a novice, | see, in these matters. The lady has the sense to 
see that you are only flirting, since you never seriously make love to her—that is 
you do not tell her you love her, for wnen a man does that, | hold he is as much 
bound to go forward and marry her as he is to pay a debt of honor. If | promised 
to marry a girl | would consider it binding, and keep the promise religiously. | 
have no charity for a scoundrel who breaks an engagement. But these innocent 
flirtations are different things. Why—what would the world be worth if one 
couldn't take moonlight walks with the girls, or have some one whom you 
visited, you know, especially. If you think the matter’s getting serious for her, of 
course you 'll back out Meantime, however, a man’s a fool if he don’t have 
some one with whom he is flirting—its better than lemonade, however spicy—it 
gives one a sort of poetry of feeling, only surpassed by love itself:—and that 
you know is a luxury in which a poor dog, like most young professional men, 
cannot indulge.” 


“And you mean to say that you carried on some such flirtation with Emily 
Maxwell.” 


Alford nodded and smiled. 


“But have you not often thought that in her case it was carried a little too far? 
Have you no misgivings of this?” 


His companion adjusted his cravat coolly before the glass, as he replied, 


“It may be | did. | confess | have had once or twice uneasy thoughts about it; 
and | certainly did think more of Emily than of any other girl | ever met, and on 
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that account may have carried the matter a little too far in her case. But, if so, 
I’ve repented it. To be frank, | have never seen a woman since whom | admired 
as | did her.” 


His companion made no reply, but looked abstractedly and somewhat 
mournfully into the grate. A silence of some minutes ensued. At length Alford 
suddenly looked up. 


“Do you believe in first love, Ewing?” he said, “that is, do you think it outlives 
every subsequent affection?” 


“| do.” 


The conversation again stopped, and both companions fell into another fit of 
musing. At length Ewing rose and departed. As he left the Astor House he 
soliloquized with himself. 


“| wish that when we were on the subject, | had spoken out to Harry. He is a 
generous fellow in many things; bat on this one point most heartless and 
unprincipled. He seems, however, to regret his conduct to Mrs. Gordon, and | 
believe, after all, he talks worse than he acts. He may have been a male-dirt in 
his comparatively boyish days, but now he surely must have more regard for a 
woman’s feelings than to win her heart by these silent, though seductive 
attentions of which he speaks, and then desert her, justifying himself by the 
mockery of not having told her he loved her.” 


The thoughts which were passing through Alford’s mind when he asked his 
companion if he deemed a first love the most enduring, our readers have 
perhaps divined. He was thinking if he might not win the widow, and, although 
her fortune was not without some influence over him, we will do him the justice 
to say that, at that moment, regret for having tampered with the feelings of the 
only woman who had touched his heart, was certainly uppermost. He pondered 
over the subject long after Ewing left him. 


“Yes!” he said, rising, “I will woo you now seriously. If you ever really loved 
me—and | feel that you once did—it will be no very difficult task to kindle old 
feelings in you bosom; | will throw myself on your kind heart for forgiveness for 
the wrong | have done you; and-—” he paused and said smiling confidently, “we 
will yet be happy.” 


Henry Alford was, as his friend had said, of a really noble nature; but alas! it 
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had been sadly corrupted by the world, as his creed on innocent flirtations 
witnessed. He was, however, good-looking and talented; he had risen to some 
note in his profession; and it was therefore with no misgivings, or very slight 
ones, that he sought a renewal of his intimacy with Mrs. Gordon, for the 
purpose of becoming a suitor for her hand. 


If Emily Maxwell had touched his heart, the beautiful widow won his love. Alford 
had been a visitor at her mansion, but a short time, when he felt that if he had 
began his suit as a reparation due to her he had slighted, he now continued it 
as necessary to his own happiness. Mrs. Gordon was indeed the same as 
Emily Maxwell, but how immeasurably improved. Not only was her beauty of a 
more lofty and entrancing character; not only was her intellect expanded and 
refined; not only was she gifted with accomplishments such as few of her sex 
could boast of; but her heart seemed to have gained a deeper tone from the 
trials it had undergone— to have been, as it were, chastened and purified in the 
furnace of affliction. The love of Emily Maxwell would have been pure and deep, 
but after all only that of a girl; the love of Mrs. Gordon was such as a woman, in 
all the full maturity of her affections, has to bestow. And Alford felt that, having 
once possessed the love of the girl, he had a key to the affections of the 
woman. 


In this conviction he daily grew more confirmed. No one visited the proud 
mansion of Mrs. Gordon, who seemed a more welcome visitant If she did not 
blush at his entrance as she would have done eight years before, she 
welcomed him with a cordiality which there was no mistaking. She sang for him, 
she promenaded with him, and she danced with him—for who does not dance 
at twenty-six!—and there was nothing wanting in her demeanor toward him, to 
assure him of her love, except the absence of that conscious embarrassment in 
his presence which once characterized her. But then she was a blushing girl, 
and now she was a calm, collected woman. The difference was everything. 


“| will propose for her this very evening,” said Alford to himself, about six weeks 
after he had renewed his visits to her, “she must love me—she does love me—| 
will beg her forgiveness on my knees, and seal it with a kiss as in former days.” 


That night the lover found his mistress alone, and in a few minutes was on his 
knees, offering her his hand and heart. But, when he came to the crisis he 
could not tell her how he had once abused her love—he could not do so even 
to sue for her forgiveness. 


“Rise,” said the widow; but her accents were so calm and passionless, that, for 
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the first time, her lover felt a misgiving of the success of his suit. His fears were 
increased when he arose and took a seat beside her on the sofa. She did not 
avert her face, her eyes did not seek the ground, there was no conscious blush 
on her cheek; but her whole demeanor was as collected as if she was 
performing the most trivial of her daily household duties. The heart of Alford 
sunk within him: he felt a pang such as he had never experienced before. It was 
a pang not only of mortified vanity, but of hopeless agonizing love. 


“Listen to me, Alford,” said Mrs. Gordon, “I am not surprised at this—you see | 
am not—for | have expected it daily for the last fortnight. You start, but recollect 
| am not as | was when we met in other days. Travel and sorrow and years 
have made me a different being, have taught me to read the hearts of others as 
they once read my own. It is unnecessary to refer to our former intimacy at 
length, but | must do so partially in order to explain my present determination. 
You know how you sought my society, how you were ever ready with those little 
attentions that our sex delight to receive, how you modulated your voice to a 
whisper when you spoke to me and to me alone. You remember all this, and 
that these attentions continued for months. Are you surprised, therefore, that | 
learned to love you—deeply, fervently, unreservedly! It is true you gave me no 
reason, from any words you said, to believe that you loved me; but is not the 
eloquence of the eye, the voice, the look even more expressive than that of 
words! Yes! Henry Alford you knew | loved you—you intended that | should— 
and yet you deserted me. You left me without explanation. In the recesses of 
my own heart | was forced to conceal my agony, for it would have been 
unmaidenly to confess that | loved one who had never solicited my affections. 
That six months of agony | would not ask even for an enemy, if one | have! But | 
outlived it | was proud, and | would have died with my secret, if on words only 
bad depended its revelation. But my friends saw the truth in my hollow cheek 
and sunken eye. Yet they said nothing. 


“At length Mr. Gordon, whom | had once refused, sought my hand again. | had 
no heart to give him it is true, but | yielded to the solicitations of my friends and 
married him. Of that step | never repented. From the moment when | promised 
at the altar to be his, | felt it had become my duty to love him alone, and | 
resolutely discarded from my heart every feeling at variance with my vow. | 
looked to God, and he enabled me to go through with the work. Do not flatter 
yourself with the common belief that a first love is never eradicated—the 
assertion is true only where the object of that love remains pure in the eyes of 
the lover. Years have passed since | learned to look on you only as on the rest 
of your sex—yes more, as one whom | never could love. You had trifled with, 
and betrayed me—I could no more confide in your truth. You were not the being 
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my young fancy had painted. And now, Henry Alford, | tell you with as much 
calmness as | would tell the veriest stranger, that you are nothing to me. 


“| will not deny that | might have repelled you at once when you sought again 
my society. | am no coquette, but | felt it due to my sex to treat you according to 
the rule on which you have always acted toward us. It was a mere flirtation, 
perhaps, on your part: | was not bound to suppose you serious until you spoke 
your love in words. Besides it would have sounded well abroad, that the widow 
Gordon had refused Mr. Alford before he had proposed—people would, one 
and all, have sneered at her as a vain, foolish woman. But mark me, | was not 
blind to the fact that you loved me. You may even regret the past But for this | 
care nothing. Think not either that | love another. No other motive dictates my 
refusal than your conduct to me eight years ago. And now go, Henry Alford, and 
remember, when you hear or think of me, that | feel no more emotion at your 
name than | would at that of a stranger.” 


Paralyzed, and confounded, a prey to conflicting emotions of mortification and 
baffled love, Alford sat, during these words, unable to articulate a syllable. And 
when, at their conclusion, Mrs. Gordon coldly rose, to intimate that the interview 
was over, he rose too, and mechanically taking his hat, bowed and left the 
room. He felt, both from the language and manner of the widow, that 
expostulation was vain. 


That lesson was not lost on Alford. But he never married. Why, our readers, 
perhaps, can tell. 


Mrs. Gordon a year afterward was united to a gentleman every way worthy of 
her, and whom she had learnt fervently to love ere she surrendered to him her 
hand. 


Such is the history of but one out of hundreds of a class. Reader! have you 
never met a Male Flirt? 
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